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T will be ufeful to 
enguire how much 
the ftudy of our own 
minds may contri- 
bute to fecure to 
us the approbation 
@ of that Being, to 
whom we are accountable both for 
our thoughts and our ations, and 
whofe favour muft finally coniti- 
tute our total happinefs. 

If it be reafonable to eftimate the 
difficulty of any enterprife by the 
frequent mifcarriages of thofe who 
undertake it, it may juftly be con- 
cluded that it is not eafy for a man 
to know himfelf; for wherefoever 
we turn our view, we fhall find al- 
moft all with whom we converfe fo 
nearly as to know their fentiments, 
indulging more favourable concep- 
tions of their own virtue than they 
have been able to imprefs upon 
others, and congratulating them- 
felves upon degrees of excellence, 
which their fondeft admirers can- 
not allow them to have attained. 

Thofe reprefentations of imagi- 
nary virtue are generally confidered 
as arts of hypocrify, and as {nares 
laid for conhdence and praife. But 
it is probable that this fuipicion is 
often unjuft, and that thofe who 
thus propagate their own reputa- 
tion, only extend the fraud by 
which they have been themfelves 
deceived ; for this failing is inci- 
dent to numbers, who feem to live 
without defigns, competitions, or 
purfuits ; it appears on occafions 
which promiie no acceftion of ho- 
nour, or of profit, and to perfons 
from whom very little is to be 
hoped or feared. It is, indeed, no, 
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eafy to tell how far we may be 
blinded by the love of ourfelves, 
when we refle& how much a fe- 
condary paffion can cloud our 
judgment, and how few faults a 
man, in the firft raptures of love, 
can difcover in the perfcn or con- 
duct of his miftrefs. 

‘To lay open all the fources from 
which error flows in upon him who 
contemplates his own charaer, 
would require more exaé know- 
ledge of the human. heart, than, 
perhaps, the moft acute and labori- 
ous obfervers have acquired. And, 
fince falfehood may be diverfified 
without end, itis not unhkely that 
every man admits an impoflure in 
fome refpeét peculiar to himielf, as 
his views have been accidentally 
dire&ted, or his ideas particularly 
combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there 
are, more frequently infidious, which 
it may, a not be uviele{s to 
detect ; becaufe though they are 
grofs, they may be fatal, and bee 
caufe nothing “but attention is ne- 
ceffary to defeat them. 

One fophiim by which men per- 
fuade themielves that they have 
thofe virtues which they really 
want, 1s formed by the fubftitution 
of fingle aé€ts for habits. A mifer 
who once relieved a friend from 
the danger of a prifon, fuffers his 
imagingtion to dwell for ever upon 
his own heroick generofity; he 
yields his heart up to indignation at 
thofe who are blind to merit, or in- 
fenfible to mifery, and whocan 
pleafe themfeives with the enjoy- 
ment of that wealth, which they 
never permit + to partake. 
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From any cenfures of the world, or 
reproaches of his confcience, he 
has an appeal to aétion and to 
knowledge ; and thouch his whole 
life is a courfe of rapacity and ava- 
rice, he concludes himfelf to be 
tender and libera!, becaufe he has 
once performed an att of liberality 
and tendernefs. _ 

As a plafs which magnifies ob- 
jeéts by the approach of one end to 
the eye, leflens them by the appli- 
cation of the other, fo vices are ex- 
tenuated by the inverfion of that 
tallacy, by which virtues are aug- 
mented. Thofe faults which we 
cannot conceal from our Own no- 
tice, are confidered, however fre- 
quent, not as habitual corruptions, 
or fettled praétices, but as cafual 
failures, and fingle lapfes. A man 
who has, from year to year, fet his 
country to fale, either for the grati- 
fication of his ambition or refent- 
ment, confeffes that the heat of 
party now and then betrays the fe- 
‘vereft virtue to meafures that cannct 
be feriovfly defended. He that 
fpends his days and nights in riot 
and debauchery, owns that his paf- 
fions oftentimes overpower his refo- 
lution. But each comforts himfelf 
that his faults are not without pre- 
cedent, for the belt and the wifett 
men have given way to the violence 
of fudden temytations. 

There are men who always con- 
found tke praife of goodnefs with 
the practice, and who believe them- 
felves mild and moderate, charita- 

le and faithful, becaute they have 
exeiied their elogucnce in commen- 
dation of mildnels, fidelity, and 
other virtues. ‘This is an error al- 
moft univerfal among thofe that 
converfe much with dependents, 
with fuch whole fear or intereft dil- 
pofes them to a feeming reverence 
for any declamation, however en- 
thufiaflick, and fubmiflion to any 
boat, however arrogant. Having 
none to recall their attention to 
their lives, they rate themielves by 
the goodnefs of their opinions, and 
forget how much more eafily men 
may fhew their virtue in their talk 
than in their ations. 

‘She tribe is likewile very nume- 
rous of thofe who regulate their 





lives, not by the ftandard of reli- 
gion, but the meafure ot other men’s 
virtue; who lull their own remorfe 
with the remembrance of crimes 
more atrocious than their own, and 
feem to believe that they are not 
bad while another can be found 
worte. 

For efcaping thefe and a thoufand 
other deceits, many expedients have 
been propofed. Some have recom- 
mended the frequent confultation 
of a wife friend, admitted to inti- 
macy, and encouraged to fincerity. 
But this appears a remedy by no 
means adapted to general ufe ; for 
in order to fecure the virtue of one, 
it pre-fuppoies more virtue in two 
than will generally be found. In 
the frit, fuch a defire of reétitude 
and amendment, as may incline 
him to hear his own accufation 
from the mouth of him whom he 
elleems, and by whom, therefore, 
he will always hope that his faults 
are not difcovered ; and in the fe- 
cond, {uch zeal and honefty, as will 
make him content for his fiiend’s 
advantage to lofe his kindnefs. 

A long life may be pafled with- 
out finding a friend in whofe un- 
derflanding and virtue we can 
equally confide, and whofe opinion 
we can value at once for its juitnefs 
andiincerity. A weak man, however 
honeft, is not qualified to judge. 
A man of the world, however pe- 
netrating, is not fit to counikl. 
Friends are often chofen for fimili- 
tude of manners, and therefore each 
palliates the other’s failings, be- 
caufe they are his own. Friends 
are tender, and unwilling to give 
pein ; or they are inemrelied. and 
fearful to offend. 

Thefe obje&ions have inclined 
others to advife, that he who would 
know himfelf, fhould confult his 
enemies, remember the reproaches 
that are vented to his face, and 
liften for the cenfures that are ut- 
tered in private. For his great bu- 
jinefs is to know his faults, and 
thofe malignity will difcover, and 
reientment will reveal. But this 
precept may be often fruflrated ; 
for it feldom happens that rivals 
or Opponents ere fuffered to ceme 
near enough t» know cur conduét 
with 
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with fo much exaétnefs as that con- 
fcience fhould allow and refleé& the 
accufation. Thecharge of an ene- 
my is fometimes fale, and com- 
monly fo mingled with falfehood, 
thatthe mind takes advantage from 
the failure of one part to difcredit 
the reft, and never fuffers any dif- 
bance afterwards from fuch partial 
reports. 

Yet it feems that enemies have 
been always found by experience 
the moft faithful monitors ; for ad- 
verfity has ever been confidered as 
the ftate in which a man moft eafily 
becomes acquainted with himéfelf, 
and this effect it muft produce by 
withdrawing flatterers and depen- 
dents, whofe bufinefs it is to hide 
our weakneffes and our errors from 
us, and ‘by giving loofe to malice, 
and licence to reproach ; or at leatt 
by cutting off thofe pleafures which 
called us away from meditation on 
our conduét, and reprefhng that 
pride which too eafily perfuades us 
that we merit whatever we enjoy. 

Part of thefe benefits it is. in 
every man’s power to procure to 
himfelf, by aligning proper por- 
tions of his Jife to the recolle&ion 
and examination of the reft, and 
by putting himfelf frequently in 
fuch a fituation by retirement and 
abftraction, as may weaken the in- 
fluence of external objects. By this 
practice he may obtain the folitude 
of adverfity without its melancholy, 
its inftructions without its cenfures, 
and its fenfibility without its pertur- 
bations. 

The apparent neceflity of fetting 
the world at a diftance from us, 
when we are frefolved to take a 
nearer furvey of ourfelves, has fent 
many from high {tations to the fe- 
verities of -a monaftick life; and, 
indeed, every man deeply engaged 
in bufinefs, if all regard to another 
fiate be not extinguifhed, mufl have 
the convittion, though, perhaps, 
not the refolution of Valdeffo, who, 
when he folicited Charles the fifth 
to difmifs him, being afked whe- 
ther he retired upon difguit, an- 
{wered, that he laid down his com- 
mifion for no other reafon bat be- 
caufe shere ought to be fome time for 
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Sober Fefleion between the life of a 
Soldier and bis death. ed 

There are, certainly, few condi- 
tions which do not entangle us with 
fublunary hopes and fears ; from 
thefe it is neceflary to difencumber 
ourfelves, by intervals of folitude, 
in which we may place ourfelves 
in his prefence who views effeéts in 
their caufes, and actions in their 
motives; in which we may, as 
Chillingworth expreffes it, confider 
things as if there were no other Be- 
ings in the world but Gop and our- 
felves ; or, to ufe language yet more 
awful, may commune with our own 
hearts, and be fill. ; 

Death, fays Seneca, falls heavy 

upon him who is too much known 
to others, and too little to himfelf ; 
and Pontanus, a man celebrated 
among the early réftorers of litera- 
ture, thought -the ftudy of our own 
hearts of fo much importance, that 
he has recommended it from his 
tomb. ‘ I am Pontanus, beloved 
‘ by the powers of literature, ad- 
mired by men of worth, and dig 
nified by the monarchs of the 
world. Thou knowelt now who 
I am, or more properly who I was. 
For thee, ftranger, | who am in 
darknels cannot know thee, but [ 
intreat thee to Anew thy/elf.’ 
We hope every reader of this 
will coiifider himfelf as engaged to 
the obfervation of a precept, which 
the wifdom and virtue of all ages 
have concurred to enforce, a pre- 
cept dictated by philofophers, in- 
culcated by poets, and ratified by 
faints. 
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An authentic Narrative of the Duel 
between Lord Brron and Wu 
Cuawortn, E/g; ix which Mr: 
Chaworth Twas TUN through ibe 
Body, and died the next Day. 


fOr? Byron ard Mr. Chaworth 
were neighbours in the country, 
and it was their cuftom to meet, 
with other gentlemen of Norting- 
hamfhire, at the Star-and-Garter 
tavern in Pall-Mall once a month, 
at whet was ca.led the Nottingham- 

fhire club. 
The meeting, at which the un- 
3B2 lucky 
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ducky difpute arofe that produced 
the A was On the 26th of Janu- 
ary lait, at which were p:efent John 
Hewett, Efg ; who fat as chairman, 
the Hon. ‘Thomas Willoughby, 
Frederic Montage, Jobn Sherwin, 
Francis Molineux, E:grs. and Lord 
Byron; Wm. Chaworth, George 
Doniton, Charles Melifh, jun. 
Efgrs. and Sir Robert Burdeit, who 
‘were all the company prefent. 

Their ufeal hour of dining was 
foon afier four, and the rule of the 
club was, to-havea’billand a bottle 
brought in atifeven. 

Till this heur all was jollity and 
good humouy; but Mr. Hewett, who 
was toalt-maiter, happening to flart 
fome converfation about the bef 
method of preferving the game, fet- 
ting the Jaws in being for that pur- 
pole out of the queftion, the fubject 
was taken up by Mr. Chaworth and 
Lord Byron, who happened to be of 
different opinions, Mr. Chaworth 
infilting on feverity againft poachers 
and unqualified perfons ; and Lord 
Byron declaring that the way to have 
moift game was to take no care of it 
at all. Mr. Hewett’s opinion was, 
thatthe moft effectual way would be 
to make the game the property of the 
owner of the foil: ‘The debate be- 
came general, but was carried on 
with acrimony only between Lord 
Byron and Mr. Chaworth ; the lat- 
ter, in confirmation of what he had 

id, infifting that Sir Charles Sed- 
Jey and himielf had more game on 
five acres, than Lord Byron had on 

lhis manors. Lord Byron, inan- 
wer to this, propofed a bet of 100 
uineas, and Mr. Chaworth called 
or pen, ink, and paper, to reduce 
the wager to writing, in order to 
take it up; but Mr. Sherwin treat- 
ing itin a jelting manner, as a bet 
that never could be decided, no bet 
was laid, and the converfation went 
on. Mr. Chaworth faid, that were 
it not for Sir Charles Sedley’s care, 
and hisown, Lord Byron would not 
have a hare on his eftate; and Lord 
Byron atking, witha {fmile, what 
Sir Charles Sedley’s manors were! 
was aniwered by Mr. Chaworth, 
Nuttai] and Bulwell. Lord Byron 
did not difpute Nuttall, but added, 
that Bulwell was his; on which 


Mr. Chaworth with fome heat re- 
plied, ‘If you want information 
with refpeét to Sir Charles Sedley’s 
manors, he hives at Mr. Cooper’s in 
Dean-itreet, and, I doubt not, will 
be ready to give you fatisfaction; and 
as to mylelf, your lordfhip knows 
where to find me, in Berkeley-Row; 
or words to that eff &. Thefe words, 
uttered in a particular manner, 
could admit of no reply, and at 
Oace put anend to that fubject of 
difcourfe ; every gentleman in com- 
any feli into chat with him who 
at nexthim, and nothing more was 
faid generally till Mr. Chaworth 
called to fettle the reckoning, as 
was his general practice, in doing 
of which Mr. Fynmore, the matter 
of the tavern, obferved him a little 
flurry’d ; for in marking, he made 
a {mall miftake. The book had 
lines ruled in checks, and againit 
each member prefent an Oo was 
placed, but if abfent, 5s. was fet 
down. He placed 5s. againft Lord 
Byron’s name, but Mr. Fynmore 
obferving to him that my Lord was 
prefent, he corrected his miftake. 
In a few minutes after this, Mr. 
Chaworth having paid his reckon- 
ing, went cut, and was followed b 
Mr. Donfton, who entered into dil- 
courfe with him at the head 
of the ftairs, and Mr. Chaworth 
afked him particularly, if he had 
attended to the converfation be- 
tween him and Lord Byron ; and if 
he thought he had been thort in what 
he had {aid on the fubjeét! To which 
Mr. Donfton faid,‘ No; he had 
rather gone too far upon {fo trifling 
an occafion, but did not believe 
that Lord Byron or the company 
would think any more about it; 
and after a little ordinary difcourle 
had paffed, they parted. Mr. Donfton 
returned to the company, and Mr. 
Chaworth turned to go down ftairs ; 
but juft as Mr. Doniton entered the 
door, he met Lord Byron coming 
out, and they pafied, as there was 
a large {creen that covered the door, 
without knowing each other. Lord 
Byron found Mr. Chaworth fill on 
the ftairs, and it now remains a 
doubt whether Lord Byron call’d 
upon Mr. Chaworth, or Mr. Cha- 
worth upon Lord Byron; but both 
wene 
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went down to the-firit landing-place, 
having dined upon the tecond floor, 
and ‘both called the waiter to thew 
them anempty room, which a wai- 
ter did, and having firit opened the 
door himfelf, and placed a fmall 
tallow candle, whic’: he had in his 
hand, on the table, he retired when 
the gentlemen enter’d, and pulled 
the door atter him. 

In a few minutes the affair was 
decided ; the bell was rung, but by 
whom is uncertain ; the waiter went 
up, and perceiving what had hap- 
pened, ran down ftairs frighted, 
told his matter the cataitrophe, who 
ran initantly up ftairs, and found 
the two combatants ftanding clofe 
together ; Mr. Chaworth had his 
{word in his left hand, and Lord 
Byron his in his right: Lord Byron’s 
left hand was round Mr. Chaworth, 
as Mr. Chaworth’s right hand was 
round Lord Byron’s neck, and over 
his fhoulder. He defired Mr. Fyn- 
more to take his fword, and Lord 
Byron delivered up his at the fame 
time ; one, or both, called to him 
to get fome help immediately, and 
ina few minutes Mr. Hawkins the 
furgeon was fent for, who came ac- 
cordingly. 

In the mean time Mr. Montague, 
Mr. Hewett, Mr. Dontton, Mr. 
Willoughby, Mr. Molyneux, and 
Mr. Sherwin had entered the room; 
the account Mr. Chaworth then 
gave, was, ** That he could not 
live ‘many hours ; that he forgave 
Lord Byron, and hoped the world 
would ; that the affair had pafied in 
the dark, only afmall tallow candle 
burning in the room; that Lord 
Byron afked him, If he meant the 
converfation on the game to Sir 
Charles Sedley or to him? To 
which he replied, If you have any 
thing to fay, we had better fhut the 
door; that while. he was doing this, 
Lord Byron bid him draw, and, in 
turning, he faw his lordthip’s {word 
half. drawn, on which he whipped 
out his own, and made the firft pafs; 
the {word being through my Lord’s 
waiftcoat he thought he had killed 
him, and asking whether he was 
not mortally wounded, Lord Byron 


while he was {peaking fhortened Iris 


ar. and {tabbed him in the bel- 


When Mr. Hawkins, the fur- 
geon, came in, he found Mr. Cha- 
worth fitting by the fire, with the 
lower part of his waiitcoat open, 
his fhirt bloody and his hand upon 
his belly; he was very earneft to 
know if he thought hnn in imme- 
diate danger; and being aniwered 
in the aflirmative, he defired his 
uncle Levinz might be ient for, that 
he might fettle his private affairs ; 
and, in the mean time, gave Mr. 
Hawkins a particular detail of what 
had paffed. He faid, ** that Lord 
Byron and he entered the room to- 
gether, Lord Byron leading the 
way ; that his lordfhip in walking 
forwards, {aid fomething relative to 
the former difpute, on which he 
propofed faftening the door ; that on 
turning himfelf round from this ad, 
he perceived his lordfhip with his 
{word either drawn or nearly fo; on 
which he inftantly drew his own, 
and made a thruft at him, which 
he thought had wounded or killed 
him; that then perceiving his 
lordfhip fhorten his {word to re- 
turn the thruft, he thought to 
have parry’d it with his left hand, 
at which he looked twice, ima- 
gining he had cut it in the at- 
tempt; that he felt the fword enter 
his body, and go deep through his 
back ; that he ftruggled, and being 
the ftronger man, ditarmed his lord- 
fhip, and expreffed a concern as un- 
der an apprehenfion of having mor- 
tally wounded him; that Lord 
Byron replied by faying fomething 
to the like effe&; addin » at the 
fame time, that he hoped nowhe 
would allow him to be as brave a 
man as any in the kingdom.” Mr. 
Hawkins adds, that pained and 
diftrefled as Mr. Chaworth then 
was, and under the immediate dan- 

er of death, he repeated what he 
ad heard he had declared to his 
friends before, ‘ that he had rather 
‘ bein his prefent fixuation, than 
‘ live under the misfortune of hav- 
© ing killed another perfon.’ 

Atter a little while he feemed to 
grow ftronger, and he was then re- 
moved to his own houfe, where Mr. 

dair, 
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Adair another furgeon, Mr. Man, 
an apothecary, and Dr. Addington 
his phyfician, came to the affiftance 
of Mr. Hawkins, but no relief could 
be given him; he continued fenfi- 
ble, however, till the time of his 
death, and Mr. Levinz being now 
come, Mr. Partington, an attorney, 
was fent for to make his will, for 
which he gave very fenfible and dif- 
ting inftru€tions: And while Mr. 
Partington was employed in this bu- 
finefs, he gave Mr. Levinz, at his 
requeft, the fame account which he 
had before given to Mr. Hawkins, 
Jamenting, at the fame time, his 
own folly in fighting in the dark, an 
expreffion that certainly conveyed 
no imputation on Lord Byron, and 
implied no more than this, that by 
fighting with a dim light he had 

iven up the advantage of his own 
uperiority in fword{manfhip, and 
had been led into the miftake, that 
he was in the breaft of his lordthip, 
when he was only entangled in his 
wailtcoat, for under that miftake he 
certainly was when Lord Byron 
fhortened his fword, and ran him 
through the body; he added, to 


Mr. Levinz, that he died as a man 


of honour, and exprefied a fatisfac- 


tion that he was in his prefent fitua- 
tion, rather than inthatot having 
the life of any man to an{wer for. 
Mr. Partington, when he had 
finifhed the bufineis he was fent for, 
and the will was property cxecuted, 
recollected the probability that he 
fhould one day be called upon to 
ive teflimony to the dying words of 
o unhappy client, and according- 
ly, with the cacdion that always ac- 
companies a thorough knowlecge of 
the law, he thought proper to com- 
mitto writing the lait words he was 
heard to fay on this occafion. This 
writing was put into the hands of 
Mr. Levinz, and gave rife toa re- 
port that a paper was written by the 


deceafod, and fealed up, not to be’ 


opened tillthe time thatLord Byron 
fhould be tried; but no paper 
whatever was written by Mr. Cha- 
worth, and that written by Mr. Par- 
tington was as follows ; 

‘“¢ Sunday morning, the twenty- 
** feventh of January, about three of 
*““ the clock, Mr. Chaworth faid, 
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‘* That my Lord’s fword was half 
** drawn, and that he, snowing the 
** man, immediately, or as quick 
*© as he could, whipt out his {word 
and had the firft thruft; that then 
** my Lord wounded him, and he 
** difarmed my Lord, whoéthen faid, 
** By G—d, I have as much cou- 
** rage as any man in England.” 

Thefe are the particulars of this 
unfortunate affair: by which it 
fhould feem, that neither Mr. Cha- 
worth himfelf, nor any of his 
friends, could blame Lord Byron for 
the part he had in his death. Mr. 
Chaworth, it is manifeft, was under 
the apprehenfions of having mortal- 
ly wounded Lord Byron; and Lord 
Byron being ftill engaged had a 
right to avail himfelf ot that miitake 
for the prefervation of his own life. 
His lordfhip himfelf nodoubt, may 
wifh that he had, in that fituation, 
difabled him only ; but in the heat 
of duelling who can always be col- 
leéted? 


Of an Appearance in Drefs totally in- 
confifient with Charaéer and Cir- 
cumflances. 


T Hi ER E is not perhaps a more 
prevailing error at prefent a- 
mong all ranks of people, than 
an endeavour to difguife their 
real fituation in life, by an appear- 
ance totally inconfiftent with their 
character and circumitances. This 
reflection Iam naturally led into by 
a vilit which I paid the other morn- 
ing to my old friend, Sir Timothy 
‘Trotter, who has been many years 
in a declining way with the gout ; 
but, who, neverchelefs, like another 
Lord Chalkitone, is all life and {pi- 
ritsin the lucid interval, as many 
fay, of his diftemper. 
When I was hewed up fairs, it 
did not a little furprize me, to fee 
two fellows, drefied like prooms, 
fitting very familiarly by Sir Timo- 
thy’s elbow-chair, with jockey- 
whips in their hands, talking in a 
carelefs indolent manner of hot 
mathes, long flirrups, curry-combs, 
& curbs: As my old friend had al- 
ways been remarkable for keeping 
the beft company, I was the more 
amazed at fo edda couple of viii- 
tors 





tors. I remember to have dined 
with him at the {quare, when there 
have been half a dozen ftars in the 
room, befides the two Archbifhops; 
and three of the foreign Ambaffa- 
dors. However, as it was no bufi- 

efs of mine, I fat down, and, in a 
little time, to my inexpreflible af- 
tonifhment heard that thefe two def- 
picable looking things were no lefs 
than two noblemen of very great 
fortune, the Earl of Snaffleworth 
and my Lord Donefrit. 

Strack as 1 was at the time, I 
could not help reflecting, how un- 
worthy a Nobleman of Great Bri- 
tain, aman born to be a legiflator 
in the moit generous country of the 
univerfe, aa honoured with fo great 
a degree of political fanctity, that 
his bare affirmation is confidered 
as important as an oath, fhould be 
dreft in a dirty pair of boots, greafy 
Jeather breeches, a itriped fannel 
waiftcoat, a thread-bare drab-coat, 
and a little round hatlike a water- 
man’s. No wonder, thought I, that 
the French fhould look upon us as a 
nation of paltry-minded people, 
when we ftudy to appear contemp- 
tible, and our very Nobility, who 
ought to glory in keeping up the 
confequence of their characters, are 
afhamed to look like what they are ; 
and f{neak from the dignity of titles 
into the high and mighty quality of 
grooms. 

While I was thus reflecting, the 
fervant came up, and told Sir Tho- 
mas, that Doétor Styptic and Mr. 
Skirts the Taylor were below ftairs ; 
upon which he was ordered without 
much compliment, I thought, to the 
Doétor, to fend them both up: he 
did fo; and a well-looking man, of 
about fifty, firftentered, drefied ina 
very handfome fuit of full-trimm’d 
black, a large deep-bottom’d wig, 
and every neceflary article requifice 
for the ferioufnefs of the faculty.--- 
Ay, thinks I, this gentleman 1s per- 
fectly in character; and is, I dare 
fay, a fenfible perion, by fo clofe an 
adherence to propriety. JI had 
{carcely made the reflection, how- 
ever, when Sir Thomas cried out, 
? So Skirts, have you brought rhe 
breeches, home ?’ to which having 
received an anfwer in the affirma- 
tive, he returned,’ Well, tha.’s an 
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honeft fellow --go about your bult- 
nefs.’ 

Being fo much difappointed in 
the Taylor, | wifhed for the Doctor’s 
appearance, and wondered what the 
deuce could detain him fo long: at 
lait, the door opened, and a gentle. 
man entered in a fuit of {potted filk, 
his hair nicely dreft and bage’d; 
and nothing about him but what 
befpoke the very meridian of Parifi- 
an elegance.—Thinks I, if this 
fhould be the Dottor'!——My con- 
je€ture was not ill founded; this 
was the identical fon of Galen, 
whom, if I had not feen actually 
writing a recipe, | fhould have aétu- 
aily taken for a French man of 
fafhion, or a figure-dancer at the 
theatre. 

When I was juft going away, Sir 
Thomas’s nephew, who has been 
lately called to the bar, came in 
from Wefiminfter in his gown and 
tye wig; Well, fays I to myfelf, 
thank heaven here is one man who 
is not afhamed of appearing in cha- 
ra¢éter. But the young gentleman 
was not feated above three minutes 
before he pulled off his wig in the 
prefence of the whole company, and 
thewed as fmart a head cf hair in the 
tyburn tafte as could be found with- 
in the Bills of Moriality---I ftared, 
and faw the uncle was not a little 
diverted with my aftonifhment; he 
thought the transformation a very 
capital circumftance, and feemed 
proud of a nephew who could alter- 
nately put on the gravity of a 
council, and the perinefs of the foot- 
man. Iwas, however, difguited ex- 
tremely, and took my leave, hearti- 
ly convinced that nothing but a 
very great weaknefs of the mind 
could occafion fo many improprie- 
ties in the embellithment of the per- 
fon. 


A comprebenfive View of the Jeveral 
Letters on various Subjeds, which 
appear in the pullic Papers from 
Time to Time. 


A Writer in the Public Advertifer 
laments that Mr. Strange, ac- 
cording to an advertifement in the 
pererss fhould think of going to 
rance, to procure necefiary afli{- 
tance to exccnte the inferior part 
of the work in his engravings. 


This 
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Adair another furgeon, Mr. Man, 
an apothecary, and Dr. Addington 
his phyfician, came to the afliftance 
of Mr. Hawkins, but no relief could 
be given him; he continued fenfi- 
ble, however, till the time of his 
death, and Mr. Levinz being now 
come, Mr. Partington, an attorney, 
was fent for to make his will, for 
which he gave very fenfible and dif- 
ting inftructions: And while Mr. 
Partington was employed in this bu- 
finefs, he gave Mr. Levinz, at his 
requeft, the fame account which he 
had before. given to Mr. Hawkins, 
Jamenting, at the fame time, his 
own folly in fighting in the dark, an 
expreffion that certainly conveyed 
no imputation on Lord Byron, and 
implied no more than this, that by 
fighting with a dim light he had 

iven up the advantage of his own 
ote oe in {fword{manfhip, and 
had been led into the miftake, that 
he was in the breaft of his lordthip, 
when he was only entangled in his 
waiftcoat, for under that miftake he 
certainly was when Lord Byron 
fhortened his fword, and ran him 
through the body; he added, to 
Mr. Levinz, that he died as a man 
of honour, and expreffed a fatisfac- 
tion that he was in his prefent fitua- 
tion, rather than inthatot having 
the life of any man to an{wer for. 

Mr. Partington, when he had 

finifhed the bufineis he was fent for, 
and the will was property cxecuted, 
recolleéted the probability that he 
fhould one day be called upon to 

ive teftimony to the dying words of 
Fi. unhappy client, and according- 
ly, with the. caudion that always ac- 
companies a thorough knowledge of 
the law, hethought proper to com- 
mitto writing the lait words he was 
heard to fay on this occafion. This 
writing was put into the hands of 
Mr. Levinz, and gave rife toa re- 
port that a paper was written by the 
deceafod, and fealed up, not to be 
opened tillthe time thatLord Byron 
fhould be tried; but no paper 
whatever was written by Mr. Cha- 
worth, and that written by Mr. Par- 
tington was as follows ; 

‘¢ Sunday morning, the twenty- 
<* feventh of January, about three of 
*“‘ the clock, Mr. Chaworth faid, 
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That my Lord’s fword was half 
crawn, and that he, knowing the 
man, immediately, or as quick 
‘© as he could, whipt out his {word 
and had the firft thruft; that then 
my Lord wounded him, and he 
difarmed my Lord, whoéthen faid, 
By G—d, | have as much cou- 
** rage as any man in England.” 

Thefe are the particulars of ‘this 
unfortunate affair: by which it 
fhould feem, that neither Mr. Cha- 
worth himfelf, nor any of his 
friends, could blame Lord Byron for 
the part he had in his death. Mr. 
Chaworth, it is manifeft, was under 
the zepprehenfions of having mortal- 
ly wounded Lord Byron; and Lord 
Byron being ftill engaged had a 
right toavail himfelf ot that miitake 
for the prefervation of his own life. 
His lordfhip himfelf nodaoubt, may 
wifh that he had, im that fituation, 
difabled him only ; but in the heat 
of duelling who can always be col- 
le&ted? 


«6 


Of an Appearance in Drefs totally in- 
confifient with Charadéter and Cir- 
cumflances. 


yf HER Eis not perhaps a more 

prevailing error at prefent a- 
mong all ranks of people, than 
an endeavour to difguife their 
real fituation in life, by an appear- 
ance totally inconfiftent with their 
character and circumitances. This 
reflection lam naturally led into by 
a vilit which I paid the other morn- 
ing to my old friend, Sir Timothy 
‘Trotter, who has been many years 
in a declining way with the gout ; 
but, who, neverrhelefs, like another 
Lord Chalkftone, is all life and {pi- 
ritsin the lucid interval, as many 
fay, of his diftemper. 

When Il was fhewed up ftairs, it 
did nota little furprize me, to fee 
two fellows, drefied like grooms, 
fitting very familiarly by Sir Timo- 
thy’s elbow-chair, with jockey- 
whips in their hands, talking in a 
carciefs indolent manner of hot 
matfhes, long flirrups, curry-combs, 
& curbs: As my old friend had al- 
ways been remarkable for keeping 
the beft company, I was the more 
amazed at {o odda couple of vili- 
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tors. I remember to have dined 
with him at the fquare, when there 
have been half a dozen ftars in the 
room, befides the two Archbifhops; 
and three of the foreign Ambaffa- 
dors. However, as it was no bufi- 
nefs of mine, I fat down, and, in a 
little time, to my inexpreflible alf- 
tonifhment heard that thefe two def- 
picable looking things were no lefs 
than two noblemen of very great 
fortune, the Earl of Snaffleworth 
and my Lord Donefrrit. 

Struck as 1 was at the time, I 
could not help reflecting, how un- 
worthy a Nobleman of Great Bri- 
tain, aman born to be a legiflator 
in the mott generous country of the 
univerfe, “a honoured with fo great 
a degree of political fanétity, that 
his bare affirmation is confidered 
as important as an oath, fhould be 
dreft in a dirty pair of boots, greafy 
leather breeches, a itriped Eoigat 
waiftcoat, a thread-bare drab-coat, 
and a little round hatlike a water- 
man’s. No wonder, thought I, that 
the French fhould look upon us as a 
nation of paltry-minded people, 
when we ftudy to appear contemp- 
tible, and our very Nobility, who 
ought to glory in keeping up the 
confequence of their characters, are 
afhamed to look like what they are ; 
and f{neak from the dignity of titles 
into the high and mighty quality of 
grooms. 

While I was thus reflecting, the 
fervant came up, and told Sir Tho- 
mas, that Doétor Styptic and Mr. 
Skirts the Taylor were below ftairs ; 
upon which he was ordered without 
much compliment, | thought, to the 
Door, to fend them both up: he 
did fo; and a well-looking man, of 
about fifty, firftentered, dreffed ina 
very handfome fuit of full-wrimm’d 
black, a large deep-bottom’d wig, 
and every neceflary article requiSie 
for the ferioufnefs of the faculty.--- 
Ay, thinks I, this gentleman is per- 
feétly in charaéter; and is, I dare 
fay, a fenfible perion, by fo clofe an 
adherence to propriety. I had 
{carcely made the reflection, how- 
ever, when Sir Thomas cried out, 
> So Skirts, have you brought the 
breeches, home?’ to which having 
received an anfwer in the aflirma- 
tive, he returned, ? Well, tha.’s an 
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honeft fellow --go about your bullt- 
nef{s.’ 

Being fo much difappointed in 
the Taylor, | wifhed for the Doctor’s 
appearance, and wondered what the 
deace could detain him fo long: at 
lait, the door opened, and a gentle. 
man entered in a {uit of {potted filk, 
his hair nicely dreft and bagg’d; 
and nothing about him but what 
befpoke the very meridian of Parifi- 
an elegance.—Thinks I, if this 
fhould be the Doétor ! My con- 
je€ture was not ill founded; this 
was the identical fon of Galen, 
whom, if I had not feen actually 
writing a recipe, | fhould have aétu- 
aily taken for a French man of 
fafhion, or a figure-dancer at the 
theatre. 

When I was juft going away, Sir 
Thomas’s nephew, who has been 
lately called to the bar, came in 
from Wefiminfter in his eown and 
tye wig; Well, fays I to myfelf, 
thank heaven here is one man who 
is not afhamed of appearing in cha- 
ratter. But the young gentleman 
was not feated above three minutes 
before he pulled off his wig in the 
prefence of the whole company, and 
thewed as fmart a head cf hair in the 
tyburn tafte as could be found with- 
in the Bilis of Moriality---I ftared, 
and faw the uncle was not a little 
diverted with my aftonifhment; he 
thought the transformation a very 
capital circumft 





cance, and feemed 
proud of a nephew who could alter- 
nately put on the gravity of a 
council, and the perinefs of the foot- 
man. li was, however, difguited ex- 
tremely, and took my leave, hearti- 
ly convinced that nothing but a 
very great weaknefs of the mind 
could occafion fo many improprie- 
ties in the embelliithment of the per- 


fon. 


A comprebenfive View of the feveral 
Letters on various Subje@s, which 
appear in the putlic Papers from 
Time to Time. 


A Writer in the Public Advertifer 

laments that Mr. Strange, ac- 
cording to an advertifement in the 
papers, fhould think of going to 
France, to procure necefiary afflif- 


tance to exccnte the inferior part 
of the work in his engravings. 
This 
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This, he thinks, will be a kind of 
diminution. of the honour which 
our country derives from fo inge- 
nious an artift. He can hardly 
fuppofe that he chufes to employ 
foreigners becaufe they work fome- 
what cheaper. If le puts his de- 
fign in practice, it will check that 
fecret kind.of exultation he has felt 
in confidering that his fineft pieces 
were the performance of a country- 
man. 

Crito, in the fame paper, after ob- 
ferving that the two great incentives 
to the purfuit of knowledge, are am- 
bition and curiofity, (which, though 
they are ufually combined together, 
and aét in concert with each other, 
he thinks are not mixed in equal 
proportions, but are predominant 
in their turns, according to. the dif- 
ferent characters and complexions 
of thofe in whom they refide,) pro- 
ceeds to enquire which of the two 
is beft calculated to promote the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. In poli- 
tics he makes no doubt that amdi- 
tion has the principal fhare; for 
though it thould be allowed that a 
perfon of retired life might chufe to 
dip a little into thefe tubjects, for 
the fake of curiofity, 1t is evident 
his difcoveries mutt fall infinitely 
fhort of thofe of the man’of bufi- 
nefs, who mixes fpeculation and 
practice together, 

Inftances of the miftakes and in- 
accuracies of fpeculative men are 
innumerable; and we need look 
no farther than my Lord Claren- 
don’s account of battles, to con- 
vince us that f{peculation alone will 
never qualify a writer to defcribe 
the operations of a campaign. (See 
alfo wg Guftavus /aid of Grotius, 

. 3606. 

" cae other hand, there are cer- 
tain ftudies which we may venture 
to pronounce indebted for their ad- 
vancement to curiofity, rather than 
ambition. Among thefe may be 
ranked moft of the enquiries into 
natural hiftery, and the ftudy of 
more abfira& fciences. 

It may be further obferved, that 
as both thefe principles have their 
peculiar advantage, arifing from the 
nature of different literary purfuits, 
and the various degrees of encou- 
ragement afforded them in different 





countries, fo they are both of them 
liable to peculiar defeéts. A man 
who is led folely by views of ambi- 
tion, will naturally aim at juft fach 
a degree of knowledge as may ren- 
der him popular; and his ftudies 
will of courie be conducted with 
lefs. accuracy and precifion, than the 
refearches of one who is aétuated 

urely by motives of curiofity. It 
1s fufficient for his purpofe, if he 
has fuch a general knowledge as 
may. enable him to make himfelf 
mailer of any particular points he 
may have occafion to confider. 

On the other hand, though the 
man of curiofity proceeds more lei- 
{urely, and is more minute in his re- 
fearches, he is frequently found to 
employ his inquifitive talents on 
fubjeéts very little conducive to the 
advancement of fcience, or the 
good of fociety. 

I fhall only add, that perhaps no 
man ever attained fupreme excel- 
lence in any branch of knowledge, 
without a due mixture of the two 
principles [have mentioned Some- 
times curiofity fets the faculties on 
work : améition dire&ts its difceve- 
ries to fome ufeful end. At other 
times. ambition leads the way, and 
chalks out the outlines of fome art 
or {cience: caries follows after, 
fupplies the defeéts of the original 
draught, and finifhes the picture. 

I. S. in the Gazetteer, takes 
notice of a very pernicious prac- 
tice of muftcring on the books 
of his Majefty’s fhips a great 
number of nom effective fervants ; 
by which it is computed that, from 
the commencement of the laft war, 
to the prefent year, the government 
hath been deprived of the increafe 
of near twenty thoufand feamen, 
which have been regularly paid and 
fed as if in aétwal fervice; and 
hopes that amongft the many wife 
regulations now making, fome me- 
thod may be adopted to prevent 
{uch collufions. 

As this is a matter of fome im- 


portance, we fhall {ubjoin the news 


writer’s explanation thereof: ** In 
all fhips of war, the officers are al- 
lowed to have a certain number of 
fervants, w!o are rated on the fhip’s 
books, ordinary jeamen; for each of 
whom the matter receives 111]. 7s. 6d. 
per 


a 
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per annum, that is, 17s. and 6d. per 
month, (of four weeks each) And 
thefe fervants are victualled on 
board, having the fame quantity of 
provifions of all fpecies, as any 
man on board. ‘Lhe rules of the 
navy, defigned this inititution as an 
addition to the officers pay, and 
a nurfery for feamen, but their lat- 
ter intentionis frequently frultrated. 
The number of fervants allowed to 
each officer are, to the captain, four 
for every hundred men borne on the 
fhips books, the lieuienants, matter, 
chaplain, furgeon, purfer and cook, 
one each; and the boat{iwain, gun- 
ner, and carpenter, two each. None 
of thefe boys are to be under an age 
fit to be of fervice in the working & 
fighting the fhip, unlefs it is the of- 
ficers own fon; then he may be 
taken at the age of thirteen. Now 
it fometimes happens, more efpeci- 
ally in large fhips, that the captain 
goes to feawith not half his compli- 
ment of boys; and fometimes the 
other officers without theirs. ‘This 
not only weakens the fervice, but 
they receive the value of the fer- 
vants provifions from the purier, 
and alfo the wages for ali that are 
abfent, by fetting down any names 
on the fhip’s ong and when the 
fhip comes into port where they are 
muftered by aclerk of the cheque, a 
fufficient number of boys are pro- 
cured from thore, previous to the 
mufter, and are told what names 
they are to anfwerto; and when 
the mutter is over, they go away ; 
for at the fucceeding mutters, when 
thofe names are calied over, it is an- 
fwered ‘* he is gone on fhore on an 
errand for his matter,’* and thus the 
pay and provifions are fecured to 
the mafter. Befides this great in- 
jury to the fervice, there arifes ano- 
ther by the boys being fometimes 
mere children of feven, eight, or 
nine years old, though fo exprefly 
forbid by every officer’s printed iu- 
ftruction ; and this fuficiewtly proves 
what our correfpondent has fo ho- 
neftly and fenfibly remarked: ‘*The 
neceflity of putting a flop to this 
pernicious practice.” In regard to 
his calculation, it may be faid, that 
out of eighty thoufand men voted 
for the fea fervice, three thoufand 
two hundred of them are captain’s 
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fervants ; and that the fervants of 
admirals, and the other officers of 
the navy, amount to at leaft one 
thoufand two hundred more: and 
if only the fourth of thefe are fag- 
gots, and have no exiitence but on 
the thips books, then the govern- 
meni pays for victuals for eleven 
hundred every year more than ae 
in actual fervice, which, at the par- 
liamentary allowance of four 
pounds per month per man, is fifty 
jeven thoufand two hundred pounds 
annual real lofs to the nation in m: « 
ney, befides the want of the fervice 
of {fo many hands.” 

There has appeared. in the Gazet- 
teer, the fecond of an intended 
courle of letters tothe men & women 
fervants of Great Britain & Ireland. 
This letter is an advice to fervants 
tor their conduct whilit out of place: 
He directs them, whatever their 
itation has been, to procure the pro- 
miie of a chara€ter trom the mai- 
ter or miftrefs they lait lived with, & 
if going Out of town or abroad, mo- 
deitly to afk for one in writing. He 
would have them feriouily conti- 
der for what caufe they came away 
from their fervice, and endeavour to 
correct their behaviour in the next. 
In enquiring for places, he counfel 
the men jervants to avoid ale-houfes 
and the women, chandler’s fhops, 
&c. of the three channels of en- 
quiry, the Regiiter-offices, Statute- 
halis, and News-papers: He en- 
larges upon the inconveniencies and 
dangers of the firit, particularly to 
women fervants, rcferving the con- 
fideration ot the other two to ano- 
ther opportunity, obierving, by the 
way ; that enquiries amongft the 
trade{men of their late matter, 
fhould not be negleéted during ap- 
plication to either of the other me- 
thods. 

E. R. in the fame paper, af- 
firms, that the exte:nal application 
for the gout (fee p. 375.) is big with 
iniichief, and fays, wrapping the 
pained part in weol, preduces the 
fame effe&i; but that the confe- 
quence is, ‘* the part, whether hand 
or foot, becomes fo greatly debili- 
tated after it, that a fmart fit of 
pain, however excruciating, is more 
eligible,’ All pultices, he days, pro- 
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duce the like effets, with the ftill 
greater rifk of repelling. 
To bear the pain when it comes 
with patience, employing certain 
ope that itis an effort of nature for 
is benefit, neither abating great- 
ly of his ufual fubfiftence, nor pour- 
Ing in ftrong liquors with a view to 
keep it from the ftomach, will in 
moit conftitutions be all that is ne- 
ceflary while the gout attacks the 
extremities ; ever remembering 
in health, to lay up as little matter 
for it as poffible by intemperance, 
Or extremes of any kind. 

When from age or infirmity the 
goutceafes to vilit its former abodes, 
then it will be neceflary to feek 
other aids, but never, if poffible, by 
externals ; for a gout led down by 
ftimulants, feldom affords much 
benefit. 

Dovoricus, in the Pugniic 
ApVERTISER, complains of the 
great numbers of Scotch Pediars, 
under which denomination many 
Englifh feem to be inlifted, who 
{warm upon the fea coait, and who, 
under the colour of their licenfe, 
mnjure the fhop-keeper and fair 
trader, impofe upon the ignorant, 
and defraud the revenue by {mug- 
pling French commodities. e 

opes the legiilature will puta pe- 
riod to fuch pernicious practices. 
_ A native of Geneva, (fee p. 356) 
yn the Public Advertifer, gives 
his obfervations en the national cha- 
racter affixed to the Englith, with 
refpect to barbarity in their public 
{pe€tacles, and principally infifts 
upon the unfeeling, hardened, and 
tumultuous behaviour of the mob 
zt our public executions, of one of 
which he gives a relation, at which 
he was prefent. He concludes with 
remarking, that, ‘* when people be- 
gin to make flight of the punifh- 
ments infliéted on malefactors, they 
will not be deterred by them from 
committing the fame crimes,” His 
hint, that public executions had 
better be abolifhed in this capi- 
tal, asin many parts abroad, {a- 
vours much of the foreigner, & for 
evident reafons to an Enelith man, 
we hope 2!! executions will ever con+ 
tinue to be performed in public, and 
in the face of the day. 


E. T. in the fame paper, is very 
ironical upon the‘anniverfary of the 
reftoration, and upon the reftored 
monarch, and fays, ” We have now 
another fubftantial motive for our 
fincereft joy and exultation on the 
return of this glorious day. It was 
on this day that providence gave us 
a noble Stuart for a prime minifter 
in the treafury department, &c. &c. 
&c.” 
In the Gazetteer of the 3oth, a 
third letter to fervants infifts upon 
the various dangers and difadvan- 
tages of regifter offices: and ftatute 
halls, to thofe who apply to them, 
and particularly on account of the 
method in the latterof the fervants 
being expofed like negroes at a 
flave fair, or beafts in a market. 

John Trott, in the Public Ad- 
vertifer, gives fome juft  ftric- 
tures upon the prefent ridiculous 
aping of French fafhions, and con- 
cludes thus: ** But the mifchief of 
adopting French fafhions fpreads 
ftill further; and we are notcontent 
with barely receiving them at ano- 
ther hand, but we even export our- 
felves in importing them. Since the 
peace, it can hardly be conceived 
what numbers have taken a Tri, 
as they call it, to Paris / And fhould 
this cuftom continue, the aét of 
Parliament propofed in one of Con- 
greve’s comedies, to prohibit the 
exportation of fools, will in reality 
become necefiary. The greateii 
part of thefe travellers, I can affure 
them, make themfelves ridiculous 
from the moment they enter the 
gates of Calais. ‘They are laughed 
at in France for not being like the 
French; and at their return they 
are fure to be laughed at here, for 
endeavouring to be like them. 

As this Influenza, which is dire&t- 
ly contrary to that of the Swifs, is 
likely to epidemical, I would 
conclude with pointing out to my 
countrymen a much fhorter, lefs 
expenfive, and more effectual me- 
thod of travelling and frexchifying 
themfelves ; which 1s, to travel into 
the environs of the Seven Dials, and 
ftay two or three months in /e Quar- 
tier de13 Cantons. Lodgings, {cups, 
and fallads, are very cheap there, 
and the people very civil to firan- 
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gers. There they might poflibly 
get acquainted with fome French 
people, which they never do at Pa- 
ris; and poflibly they might alfo 
learn a little French, which they 
never do in France.” 

A Writer in the Gazetteer who 
fiens Hamlet, anfwers the Ghoft of 
Athmole (fee p 378) and fays, ‘‘ he 
muft know that the thiftle is from 
Scotland, and furely exiited before 
the union, the wo/ antient and moft 
noble order in that kindgom; ” 
fo that the thiltle has as undoubted 
a right to thofe epithets, as the 
Garter.” 

Harry ‘Speculift, in the Pub- 
lic Ledger, complains of the 
embarraffement he is under from 
the affected or natural modefty of 
his friends, who f-equently drink 
liquors at his table they ao xo like, 
for fear of being troublefome in 
calling for thofe which they do. 
© The frit principlein good breeding, 
he obferves, is to make every body 
eafy, for which reafon all polite 
companies endeavour to banifh that 
aukward embarafling fpecies of mo- 
defty which is called ceremony ; 
judicioufly confidering, that frank- 
nefs is the only fource of eafe, and 
that eafe is the only fource of fatis- 
faction. In France the fuperior 
fort of the people are extremely hap- 
py in this refpeét; and hence they 
juftly obtain the pre-eminence in poe 
litenefs from all the nations in Eu- 


repe. | 

An Englifh Nobleman was fome 
time ago in France, who was men- 
tioned as a man of extraordinary 
good breeding ;—this report reach- 
ing the ears of the King, asI have 
been told the ftory, his Majefty gave 
him feveral invitations to his own 
table, and was juft ready to fubfcribe 
to the general opinion, when 
one day, taking my Lord out with 
him, he offered him the firft place 
in the coach; this his Lordfhip in- 
ftantly declined. —— Upon which 
the King, turning about toa Noble- 
man who ftood at his elbow, whif- 
pered, ** Ah, Sir, we are deceived 
in this Gentleman.” 

Marcus Aurelius, in the London 
Chronicle, fays, it is apparent that 
the prefent decline of trade is the 
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want of orders from our American 
colonies, where the demand for 
filks, and all forts of Britith manu- 
tattures are decreafed above one 
half, fince the taking certain mea- 
fures that muft impoverifh the Ame- 
ricans to fuch a degree, as to render 
them unable to pay for our goods. 
What a pity itis, that fome one 
about a great perfon does not drop 
a hint, that Hounflow-heath, di- 
vided into finall portions, and diftri- px 
buted among thofe concerned in ( ie 
the trade of weaving in Spitalfields, -_ 
to be held for ever under the Crown, 
might contribute towards putting 
our filk tradeon a footing to rival the 
French, and our weavers would not 
then be feen ftarving in the ftreets 
of the metropolis, which cannot be 
a proper place for extenfive manu- 
factories. 

_ If it be faid that Hounflow-heath 
is too {mall for the purpofe intend- 
ed, there is room enough on En- 
field-chace, Epping-foreft, Notting- : 
ham-foreft, &c. for there is not a F 
county in the kingdom without | 
thoufands of acres of waftes and 
commons, of as good land as any 
in the world. 

Is it notthen a dreadful miftaken 
policy to fpend above fixty millions 
in the late war only, for jands at 
Mobille, St. Auguttine, Canada, 
Bengal, Tobago, Dominica, and 
Senegal, and be fending armies, 
even at this day, to the feveral quar- 
ters of the world, to hold countries 
that we want not, but which are a ; 
burden to the people of England ; : 
and yet leave uncultivated above 
ohe fourth part of this fertile king- 
dom, where the people want bread? 
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1% is with the moft home-felt af- 
fiction that I find myfelf under 
the neceffity of declaring to my bro- 
ther advocates in the greatcaufe of 
Englifh Liberiy, that their calls at 
any particular junéture of the nati- 
onal reprefentatives fitting, have 
been, in the general, by no means 
more alarming to me than if no 
fuch occafion did exiit. ‘Fhe ends, 
the ufes, the abufes, of houfes of 
3C 2 cOumons, 
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commons, our hiftory has furnifhed 
me with many initances of ail; and 
often, with a fizh (I had almoit faid 
of defpair) do I refleé&t upon thofe 
virtuous periods when a warm re- 
monttrance of grievances, from any 
member whatfoever of the commu- 
nity, with refpect to an expediency 
of meatures for remedying the fame, 
would have enyaged the full atten- 
tion of, and carried along wi.h it, 
ali the weight and conviétion it 
fhoul!d feem to deferve before an En- 
glith fet of reprefentatives. It was 
when fome of the prositute and un- 
natural fons cf ineland, were leagu- 
ed with the Scottith as well as the 
Enelith favourites of the unhappy 
Charles, in a confederacy againtt 
the laws and liberties of this king- 
dem, that a learned and virtuous 
body of gentlemen did itand forth; 
who, iteady to the good of that 
country which gave them Being, al- 
though fufficiently convinced, in 
their own minds, of that general 
and naturalright toljberty which 
man inherits, did, neverthelefs, 
make a farther fearch into the pre- 
cious antiquities of their Saxon an- 
ceftors, and laborioufly explored a 
treafure of authorities, which ena- 
bled them to fix a legal foundation 
for the grand fabiic of our conttitu- 
tion. By fuch publick-fpirited, 
learned induilry, were they capable 
of confronting their flavith oppo- 
nents, and of bearing them down 
withreafon and arguments ; a. vic- 
tory which I cannot but confider as 
typical of that fuperiority which 
they afterwards obtained & fuppor- 
ted in the field!-Befides the ever me- 
morabie gentlemen of the law who 
adorned that age, there were alfo the 
F.\iiots, the Hampdens, Hafleriggs, 
Phillips’s, Hothams, and Deerings, 
with many other‘names, whofe ce- 
{cendants have iince afforded the 
moft affecting proofs of the dege- 
racy of human nature. ‘Thete con- 
fiituted the ftrength of that Houfe 
of commons which court perfecuti- 
on had rais’d, difcip!in’d, and drawn 
forth, to be the fcourge of tyranny ; 
to be the refuge, the relicf, the 
avenger, of their injured and op- 
prefled fellow fubjects ; and to fur- 
niih an example to all future Kings, 
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whofe honour it may hereafter be, 
to govern a free people, how fatal 
to tranigrefs the boundary of law! 
how dreadful to encounter the juft 
refentment of an enrag’d people! 
An Houfe of Commons, was 
THEN the real reprefentative of 
the people ; their friends, their 
protectors, their brethren. ‘The 
fenfe of the conftituents was the 
fenfe of the reprefentatives. ‘They 
breath’d one common fpirit. Their 
intereits were the fame, becaufe the 
inierett of Born was that of the 
Pustic. But time (as the elegant 
but too courtly Roman fatyriit has 


obierved) conitandy plundering us 


of fome good or other, has often 
{hewn usa very different complex. 
ion of things, in ages which foon 
fucceeded ; and Houfes of Com- 
mons save heretofore appeared, 
formed of men whofe avow’d con- 
tempt for public {pirit and private 
virtue has been fo barefaced that 
fhould any perfon have hoped for 
redrefs of grievance, improvement 
in our laws, the filling up of any 
breaches in our conftitution ; fhould 
he have expected from many houies 
fince that tine, that they fhould hold 
a watchful eye over every political 
pheenomenon, jee that the humours 
of the ftate are properly ballanced, 
and if any one humour fhould be 
found to preponderate, throw in 
fome counter-weight by awell-timed 
law, which fhould reftore the defired 
fEquilibrium; that they fhould 
prune with a fteady and ikilful 
hand the excrefcencies, nay many 
of the. luxuriancies of /:derty, and 
check, with an undaunted {pirit, 
the infolent invafions of preroga- 
tive: Should he have expected them 
to fee, that accumulation of property 
is contrary to the genius of fiee- 
dom, and that any thing tending to 
a monop!oy of the means ot obtain- 
ing ic (even marriage itlelf when 
confidered as fuch a means) muft, 
intheend, produce an oligarchical, 
by far the wor/t {pecies of tyranny, 
and the moff laffing, becaufe more 
become intereited in its fupport : 
That the affefiment of taxes ought 
to be equal, and if there be an 1n- 
equality, that’ the burthen thould 
not fall. upon thoie counties whofe 

vimanas orward 
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forward generofity voluntarily fub- 
jected them to a heavy expence in 
maintaining the revoiution-princi- 
ples, whilit thofe who fhrunk from 
the caufe of liberty fcarce bear any 
part of the load: That the fteps to 
juftice are raifed fo high, and are 
made fo difficult, that, notwich- 
ftanding the acknowledged equity 
of, I wiil fay, as well the judgments 
as the decrees of our courts, and that 
our common law and flatutes are 
founded upon reafon, convenience, 
and the foundelt policy, yet 1s it al- 
moft impoilibie for the poor ever to 
afcend thefe fieps, though their calls 
for fpeedy redrefs are the moft ur- 

ent. The man, I fay, who fhould 
Save hoped for thefe things, and fe- 
veral other remedies for the many 
diforders which are incident to 
(tates, from iome houfes of com- 
mons, whoie journals we have feen 
fince the difmiffion of the long par- 
liament by that tyrant Cromwell, 
would have betrayed a degree of cre- 


dulity which muit have expofed him’ 


to great and frequent diiappoint- 
ments! 

If Houfes of Commons save ap- 
peared, whofe inattention to the juit 
complaints of their fellow citizens 
have proclaimed them the betrayers, 
and not the reprefentatives of the 
people; wheretheditintereited man, 
who withes that all fhould fee and 
purfue the good of the whole, has 
found his generous labours invidi- 
oully thwarted, private fchemes and 
cabal prevailing with thofz, who are 
intrufted with the concerns of the 
people over every publick confide- 
ration whatfoever: if the wife and 
moderate counfels of the Pratts of 
fuch times, together with the popu- 
lar and elevated fentiments of the 
Pitts and Temples, have been found 
togive way to the unnaturalintluence 
of thofe who refembled the heredi- 
tary tory B*** whofe Voice is ever 
heard on the fide of dictatorfhip 
and arbitrary power ; fay, had 
I lived in an age circumitanced in 
this manner, then, do 1 candid- 
ly declare that negleéting any fruit- 
lefs application to repreientatives, 
I would recommend, asthe beitiexpe- 
dient of redrefs, A direc? Appeal 10 
the People. ‘Vhe method to be tol- 


Of Timothy Grafs. 3.97 
lowed (fhould fuch an houfe of 
commons as | have defcribed at any 
future time infeit this ifland) is, to 
wait with patience until the term of 
their much-abufed truft is fairly ex- 
pired; {uffer them to make the moit 
of their time; but, during that te- 
dious interval, prepare and fortify 
the minds of the people againit that 
too diftant, yet flill to be expected 
period, when the power over their 
own laws thall legally revert to 
themfelves. Liberty fhould be 
rous’d ; purged by reafons found 
and healthy, by clear applications 
of law and convenience, of the wild 
fpirit of licentioufneis, as well as 
the cold heavy dregs of flavery. The 

eopie, in the cafe betore us, thould 

e interrogated if they have not 
been deceived by the menin whom 
they moft confided; if they have 
not been defpijed by men, who 
mounted, by the aid of their ill-be- 
ftowed voices and favour, the 
breaches of our conftitution, and e- 
rected thereupon the ittandard of 
flavery ? They thould be urged to 
the reflentment of fuch treatment in 
a propermanner, by fhewing that 
feats in the houfe of commons 
fhall not be hereditary in families 


“ in names, who deferved {o lit- 
tie. 


Inftrutions in regard to cultivating 
Limothy Grays given, by Mr. Rogue 


of Walbam-creen. 


Tr Tequires ftrong land; and 

thrives amazingly in marthes. 
Marfhesin which cattle fink muk 
be worked with afpade, and for fear 
of bad weather, the feed fowed at the 
fame time. It muit not be fowed 
deep, but a light harrow muft be run 
over it. 

In marfhy grounds it muft be fow- 
ed when it can, without regard to 
feafons: 

Thequantity 1s four pounds to an 
acre. in ftrong land it may be 
fowed trom February to October. — 
It is not neceilary to fow wheat a- 
mong it. Horfes and 
preter it tv all other pafture. 

‘To make hay otf it, it muit be cut 
as joon as 1tisin ear; if itis wetted 
while making, it muft be well dried, 

and 
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and put into ricks; when very dry, 
a ae of {alt fhould be put between 
each layer of hay. 

When the feed is to be faved, it 
fhould not be cut ull it is ripe. 

It grows fo fttrong in marfhes, 
where horfes before can {fcarcely 
pafs, that it will bear a waggon. 

It will retain its verdure even un- 
der water. 


Preparation of common Cement for 
joining Alabafter, Marble, Porpiy- 


ry, or other Stones. 


ee T AKE of bees-wax two 

pounds, and of refin one 
pound. Melt them, and add one 
pound and a half of the fame kind 
of matter powdered, as the body to 
be cemented is compofed of, ftrew- 
ing it into the melted mixture, and 
fiirring them well together; and 
afterwards kneading the mafs in 
water, that the powder may be 
thoroughly incorporated with the 
wax and refin. The proportion of 
the powdered matter may be varied, 
where required, in order to bring the 
cement nearer to the colour of the 
body on which itis employed.” 

This cement muft be heated when 
applied; asmuift alio the parts of 
the fubject to be cemented together; 
and care muft be taken likewife, 
that they be thoroughly dry. 

It appears to methat the propor- 
tion of the bees-wax is greater than 
it ought tobe: but receive this 
recipe from too good an authority 
to prefume to alterit. When this 
compofition is properly managed, it 
forms an extremely ftrong cement, 
which will even fufpend a projecting 
body of confiderable weight, after it 
3s thoroughly diy and fet; and is 
therefore of great ule to all carvers 
in ftone, or others who may have 
occafion to join together the parts of 
bodies of this ncture. 


A Chinefe Anecdote. 


H AM TTI, the beft and wifeft em- 

peror that ever filled the throne, 
after having gained three fignal vic- 
tories éver the Tartars who had in- 
vaded his dominions, returned to 
Nankin in order to enjoy the glory 


A Chinese Anecdote. Moral Maxims. 


of his conqueft. After he had refted 
for fome days, the people who are 
naurally fond of proceflions, impa- 
tiently expeéted the triumphal en- 
try, which emperors upon fuch oc- 
cafions were accuftomed to make. 
heir murmurs came to the empe- 
ror’s ears. He loved his people, and 
was willing to do all in his power to 
fatisfy their juft defires. He there- 
fore affured them that he intended, 
upon the next feaft of the Lanthorns, 
to exhibit one of the moft glorious 
triumphs that had ever been {een in 
China. The people were in rap- 
tures at his condefcenfion, and on 
the appointed day affembled at the 
gates of the palace with the moft ea- 

erexpetations. Here they waited 
or fome time without fecing any of 
thofe preparations which ufually 
preceed a pageant. The lanthorn 
with ten thoufand tapers was not yet 
brought forth; the  fire-works 
which ufually covered the city 
walls, were not yet lighted; the 
— once more began to murmur 
at this delay; when in the midft of 
their impatience the palace gates 
flew open, and the emperor himfelf 
appeared, not in fplendor or magni- 
ficence, but in an ordinary habit, 
followed by the blind, the maimed, 
and the ftrangers of the city, all in 
new clothes, & each carrying in his 
hand money enough to fupply his 
neceffities for the year. ‘The people 
were at firft amazed, but foon 
perceived the wifdom of their king, 
who taught them, that to make one 
man happy was more truly great 
then having ten thoufand captives 
groaning at the wheels of his cha- 
riot. 


Moral Maxims. 


I T were better not to be, than not 

be virtuous; for when the foul 
fhakes off its weight of matter, and 
fain would mount fafe to its native 
{kies, its beft and only vehicle is vir- 
tue. 

Have communion with few: Be | 
intimate with one: Deal juflly with / 
all: Speak ill of none. 

Calumny and detraétion are only 
fparks, which, if not blown, will go 
out of themielves. 
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SeLeEcT Pieces of Poerry. 


THe CONTENTED Crown, 
A Tale. 


OUNG Hodge, a poor, but a con- 
tented fwain, 
Rented a homely cottage on a plain ; 
Homely you'd fay, if you the cottage 
faw, 
The walls were rais’d of mud, and thatch’d 
with ftiaw : 
In wond’rous form at every corner ftvood 
A mighty pole, .opp'd from a neighbour- 
ing wood ; 
Not columns plac’d for thow and wanton 
pride, 
But o fupport with fafety every fide. 
For when with furious blaft the north- 
wind blew, 
Hodge long had thought that ruin muft 
enfue ; 
And landlord nought would give, fo lov’d 
he pelf, 
That Hodge e’en turn’d an archite& him- 
felf : 
Therefore, as he confulted ufe alone, 
Laid parlour, hall, and kitchen into 
one, 
Well with the place the furniture agreed, 
No implements of luxury, but need ; 
Five wooden platters in a comely row, 
With eke as many beechen fpoons be- 
low ; 
An iron pot ftood open to the view, 
By which, that he good-living Kept you 
knew : 
On half one fide, the antique bed was 
plac’d, 
One whole chair, and three broke, the 
other grae’d ; 
All that you cou’d unneceffary cail, 
Were fome old tatter’d ballads on the 
wall: 
Alike of wealth was all his ftock and 
ftore, 
Two bee-hives (one forfaken) at the 
door, 
And cabbages and turnips half a 
fcore ; 
A meagre tit that on the common graz’d, 
A fmali runt cow that from a calf he 
rais’d ; 
One cock, two hens, and halfa dozen 
chicks, 
Two little heaps of hay, which Hodge 
call’d ricks ; 


Three pigs, within doors, keptyand ferv'd 
with care, 

To thefeea wife—two girlsema fon and 
heir : 

Thefe were his ftock---nor did he e’er 


repine, 

Tho’ pigs, wife, children, often did 
combine 

To greet his ears, and in loud concert 
join, 

But, midé this fcene of poverty and 
woes, 

Hodge by his looks no difcontentment 
fhows; 

He feels no fecret pangs, betrays ne 
fpleen, 


But in his face a blithful mirth is feen: 
At work he whiftles, when his work is 


done 
No more is tir’d than when he firft be- 
gun; 
Homeward he hies, and tunes a merry 
fong, 
His lov’d, though dirty fqualling tribe 
among : 
Happy the day, as happy proves the 
night, 
And Madge and Hodge experience true 
delight ; 
Nor doubt that both their pleafures are 
fincere, 
When a brave chepping child comes ev'ry 


year. 
Such Hodge’s life was, which a neigh- 
bouring “fquire 
Did often with an envious mind ad- 
mire ; 
Wonder’d a Clown in fuch penurious 
ftate 
Never repin’d at Heav’n, and curs’d his 
fate, 
Put ftill was merry, & was ftill content 5 
And though his charge increas’d—ftill 
paid his rent. 
—The 'fquire once caught him felling 
down an oak, ; 
And though he toil’d, fiill fung "twixt 
every ftroke : 
Pleas’d at his lightfome heart, began a 
chat 3.3 (iu: 
And after fome difcourfe of this and that, 
‘ pray Hodge, cries he, as hardfhip you 
‘ endure, 
‘ How can you be fo merry, and fo 
§ poor? 
‘ You 
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€ You whiftle, fing, contented are, and 
* free, 
€ Some fecret fure you have ; pray tell it 
‘ me? 
Hodge ftops a while, and with a leer re- 
lies 
‘ You fhall the fecret know without dif- 
* guife: 
¢ Why, whenI think, of fuch fine folks 
* as you, 
¢ That ride in coaches, and have nought 
* to do; 
€ Who live upon the fat of all the 
¢ Jand, 
€ Have coaches, horfes, fervants at com- 
© mand ; 
Why then, an’t pleafe your worfhip, in 
* good faith, 
« A fecret curfe or two my father hath, 
¢ Who under fuch a ftar a fon begot, 
€ That never will through life be worth a 
© groat. 
¢ But when I change the cafe, and think 
« how few 
© Have fuch eftates, and live like one of 
c you ; 
¢ And yet how many millions have the 
* curfe 
¢ Of my condition, if not ftill a worfe ; 
€ Content, that work I follow I began, 
* And itili jog on as merry as 1 can, 


What conftitutes the Security of a 
Kingdom. 


N virtue can alone a kingdom fand, 
On PUBLICK VIRTUE, every virtue 
join’d, 
For, loft this focial cement of mankind, 
The greatcit empires, by feare felt de- 
grees, 
Will moulder foft away ; ’till, tottering 
loofe, 
They prone at laft to total rvin ruth. 
Unblett by virtue, government a league 
Becomes, a circling junto of the great, 


To rob by law ; Religion mild a yoke 

To tame the ftooping foul, a trick of 
ftate 

To mafk their rapine, and to fhare the 
prey. 

What are without iz fenates, fave a 
face 


Of confultation deep and reafon free, 

While the determin’d voice and heart are 
fold ? its, 

What boafted Freedom, fave a founding 
name? 

And what Eleétion. but a market vile 

Of flaves felf-barter’d ? Virtue! without 
thee, 


SeLcect Pircres of PoETrRY. 


There fis no ruling eye, no nerve, in 
{tates ; 

War has no vigour, and no fafety peace : 

Even juftice warps to party, laws opprefs, 

Wide thro’ the land their weak protec. 
tion fails, 

Firft broke the ballance, and then fcorn’d 
the fword, 

By thefe three virtues be the frame fuf- 
tain’d 

Of Britith freedom : Independent life ; 

Integrity in office ; and, o’er ail 

Supreme, a paffion for the common- 
weal, 


On the Duty of Univerfal Benevo- 


lence. , 


\ AIN of our beauteous ifle, and 
juftly vain, 

For freedom here, and health, and plenty 
reign, 

We different lots contemptuoufly com: 
pare, 

And boatt like children of a fav’rite’s 
fhare. 

Yet tho’ each vale a deeper verdure 
yields ! 

Than Arno’s banks, or 
fields, 

Tho” many a tree-crown’d mountain 
teems with ore, 

Tho’ flocks innumerous whiten every 
fhore, | 

Why fhould we thus with nature’s wealth 

| elate, 

Behold her different families with hate ? 

Look on her works---on every page you'll 
find 

Infcrib’d the do&trine of the focial mind, 

See countlefs worlds’ of infect beings 
fhare 

The unenvied regions of the liberal air ! 

In the fame grove what mufic void of 


Andalufia’s 


firife ! 

Heirs of one fiream what tribes of fcaly 
life ! 

See earth, and air, and fire, and flood 
combine 

Of general good to aid the great de- 
fign. 

Yet look once more on nature’s various 
jan | 

Behold, and love her nobleft creature 
man : 


She never partial, on each var.ous zone, 

Beftow’d fome portion, to the reft un- 
known, 

By mutual intereft meaning thence to 
bind, , 

In one va% chain the commerce of man- 
kind, 


